EVELYN'S WORKS
clusively literary contemporaries. Words change
their meaning, or perhaps, the meaning becomes
modified in the course of time. We are prepared for
this, in the use Evelyn makes of such words as his
very favourite word "impertinences" ("a number of
other impertinences of my own life"), meaning
business or occupation; the use of "staunch" for strong
("a staunch and pretty parquet"), "typographical
escapes" for printers5 errors (also used by Jeremy
Taylor). These are very pleasing, and nicest of all is,
"begin to peep" for plants or flowers showing their
first shoots above ground. We cannot be sure that
words he uses may not have dropped out of use, or
rather perhaps out of common use. When he writes
that Margaret Godolphin's transports cannot be
described as "Rapts and Illapses," the words seem
unusual, but both can be found in any modern
dictionary. He calls his fondness for travel his
"apodemick humour"; this is a Greek word he was
attempting to introduce. He makes use of French
words without his favourite italics, such for instance
as "funest" and "ariere." When he writes "there is a
mediocrity in all things," meaning a middle course,
he is more correct than we in using the word with its
modern significance. The use of "analogy" for
agreement was common in his day. When, in
Tyrannus, he writes of a man who "had as much
ribbon about him as would have plundered six
shops," the grammar may seem peculiar, but it must
be remembered that "plunder" was a more or less
new word and still had a rather unfixed meaning.
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